





ALBUMS A FAVORITE 


Japanese boys and girls at Senmatsu School, Tokushima City, Japan, smile with 
delight as they look over a correspondence album sent to them by Stevenson 
School, Muncie, Indiana, in reply to an album they had prepared earlier for the 
American JRCers. Album making is one of the favorite activities of the Japanese 


Junior Red Cross. 
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Greetings, Japan 

The NEWS this month is dedicated to our friends in 
Japan. Stories and pictures tell you how children in that 
part of the world live. The editors gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance of members of the Japanese Junior Red 
Cross staff in furnishing material for this issue, especially 
Sachiko Hashimoto, Chiyoko Horiuchi, and Hidehiko 
Shinohara. 


Our Cover 

The design showing the Boys’ Festival was made by 
the editor of the Japanese Junior Red Cross magazine, 
Mr. H. Shinohara. You will find a story of the Boys’ 
Festival on page 7. 


Japanese Junior Red Cross 

Although the Japanese Junior Red Cross was first 
organized in 1922, it was completely reorganized after 
World War II in 1948. It is patterned after the American 
Junior Red Cross and carries on similar classroom ac- 
tivities—health and safety programs, production for 
hospitals and institutions, school correspondence, school 
art, filling of gift boxes, and other service projects. 
Membership now totals 600,000. In 1956 over 100 
leadership training centers were held in various parts of 
Japan. The Japanese Junior Red Cross is a strong link 
in the chain of 69 Junior Red Cross sections in the 
League of Red Cross Societies. 


Japanese JRC Song 


Last August when the American Junior Red Cross 
held its Leadership Training Center at Gifu, Japan, 
the boys and girls of Korea and the United States 
joined with the Japanese delegates in singing in Japanese 
their beautiful JRC Song. It is reprinted on the back 
cover for you to learn. Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 
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TOSHIO 
—KITE BOY 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
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OT FAR FROM the city of Yokohama, in 
Japan, 12-year-old Toshio hurried along 
the dusty road. The stiff breeze mussed up his 
straight black hair. But he did not mind. The 
breeze was just right for kite flying. 

In the distance Toshio saw several kites in the 
blue sky above Wind Hill. Although he had no 
kite of his own, Toshio liked to watch the other 
boys. 

The exciting Kite Festival was being held to- 
morrow afternoon. Every boy, and grownups too, 
always came to watch the fun on Wind Hill. 
Today, Toshio had rushed through his } 








one had beeg carefully madefy the skillful fingers 
of old Mr. 
Others w¢gre great birdsAvith noise makers made 


oneda. Some Were odd-shaped fishes. 


of whalgbone. These v/orated in the wind, sound- 
ing lik@ the screech gf a bird. 

Toshio knew hg to make a fighting kite /He 
had Helped Mr. 
glags was mixg4 with a little glue. This w 


oneda many times. Finely gfound 
f rubbed 
oy the string of a kite for about 30 fegt near the 
ite end. After this was dry, the kitefvas ready to 
fly. Thg’trick is for the kite flyer tory to draw his 
string across the cord of anothey/kite, cut it loose, 
api win the other kite. 
kite in Mr. Yoneda’s 
shop that Toshio liked Sest—the dragon kite. It 


was largest of all. It f4d a fiery red tail and fierce 


There was one particul: 


pointed teeth poking out of its wide-opened mouth. 


Sometimes, iphis dreams at night, Toshio saw 
himself standing on Wind Hill flying this dragon 
kite. He e¥en saw himself rubbing the string across 
anothgf boy’s string, cutting it. After that kite 
had@been found and brought back, it was presented 
o him by the loser. The loser always bowed 
politely. All Japanese boys bow politely when they 
lose a contest. 

Toshio’s dreams were full of dragon kites hang- 
ing from strings fastened to the ceiling above his 
sleeping mat. Each had been won because of his 
flying skill. 

If Toshio had been able to save up the coins he 
earned, he might have been able to own this dragon 
kite. But, with four younger brothers at home, his 


money went to help buy food for hungry mouths. 
Although Toshio’s father worked hard from 
early morning until late at night, he never made 





quite enough money to fill all of the needs of his 
big family. 

Now, just as Toshio started the long climb up 
Wind Hill, he saw a big dragon kite high over his 
head jerk to the right. He held his breath, afraid 
the beautiful kite would crash to the ground. As 
he watched, the large kite began to float away on 
the wind toward the outskirts of the city. Toshio 
saw at once what was wrong. The wind had broken 
the string. 

Quickly, Toshio turned and ran back, keeping 
his eyes on the fiery red tail. He wanted to find out 
where it landed. If the dragon kite was lost, how 
could Isamu, its owner, enter the contests tomor- 
row ? 

On and on Toshio ran. The big kite kept twist- 
ing and turning at each puff of wind. Now it 
drifted closer and closer to the curved roofs of the 
high building just ahead. Toshio hoped it would 
not get torn on the upturned edges of a pagoda 
roof. 

After a while Toshio’s breath was coming in 
painful gasps. His short legs were moving as fast 
as he could go, but he no longer saw the kite. He 
did not want to turn back without the dragon. He 
knew Isamu needed it for the Kite Festival. 

Up one city street and down another Toshio 
walked. He looked behind each building. He 
looked up at the roofs, hoping to see a spot of red. 
But he saw nothing that looked like Isamu’s kite. 

As he rounded the corner of a street, his heart 
beat faster. A spot of red caught his eye. Some- 
thing red lay not far away half way up an alley. 
He ran toward it. He could hardly believe his 
eyes. He had found the dragon kite! Its bright red 
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Illustrated by 
Tim Evans 





tail was splashed with mud. A long tear started a 
its wide, ugly mouth and ended near one eye. 

Toshio knew who could fix it up. He hurried to 
the shop of the kite maker. Mr. Yoneda not only 
put on a patch over the long tear, but did it so 
skillfully no one could tell where the broken 
place had been. 

Carefully, Toshio carried the big kite back to 
Wind Hill. Isamu was still there, this time flying 
a fine fish kite. He looked surprised when Toshio 
handed him the dragon kite. 

“It’s yours, Isamu,” Toshio said. “I saw it break 
away. I found it a long way off in an alley. It was 
torn a bit, but Mr. Yoneda mended it. You can 
hardly see where the torn place had been.” 

Isamu shook his head and turned away. “I don’t 
want it,”” he said, then added politely, “You went 
to a lot of trouble for me. I appreciate it.” 

Toshio said, “You'll need it for the contest 


tomorrow.” 


Toshio felt the heavy dragon 
pulling against his hands, 
like a live thing. 


































Isamu smiled at him. ‘You keep it. I've decided 
fly my fish kite. Easier to handle. Not as big as 
e dragon.” 

Toshio could not believe what he heard. “You 





mean I can keep it?” 

Isamu began to wind up the cord on his fish 
kite. “Of course it’s yours. I gave it to you.” 

“Ph, thank you very much,” and Toshio sighed 
happily. Now he had a kite to enter in the fights. 
He chuld hardly believe his good luck. 

Isamu handed him a ball of cord. ‘““You’ll need 
this,”| he said. ‘“Good idea to put on some more 
ground glass. It gets rubbed off. Know how to do 
this ?]” 

T@shio nodded his head up and down. “Yes, 
I'vefhelped Mr. Yoneda many times.” 

eluctantly Toshio went home, seeing that 
darkness would soon be here. But he awoke early 

e next morning and mixed some ground glass 
with glue and smeared it on the end of the ball 
of cord. When it dried, he hurried through his 
breakfast and went to Wind Hill. He had to prac- 
tice before the contests began. 

All through the morning hours Toshio learned 
how to handle his kite. By the time for the after- 
noon contests arrived, he had flown his kite and 
pulled it in slowly. Over and over again he had 
felt the heavy dragon pulling against his hands, 
like a live thing. It was very exciting. 

It happened just as Toshio had dreamed. His 
cord cut the cord of Isamu’s fish kite, during their 
fight. When Isamu hurried down the hill and 
found it, he presented it to Toshio with a polite 
bow. 

But Toshio shook his head. “You keep it,” he 
said. “I have my dragon kite,” and he smiled at 
his friend, Isamu. END 





CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS IN 


JAPAN 


The story behind our cover this month is told 
by Chiyoko Horiuchi with illustrations by the 


cover artist, Hidehiko Shinohara. 


OR CENTURIES in Japan the Boys’ Festival 
has been celebrated on May 5. This is 
the day when the boys in the family are honored. 
On a long pole set in the garden or attached to 
the roof of the house are hung balloon carp, 
which the wind fills out, making them float out 
into the air like real fish, as you can see in the 
drawing on the cover. Usually a carp is flown for 
each son in the family. The longest one, some- 
times 15 feet or more in length, is for the eldest 
son. The smaller balloons are for the younger 
brothers according to their age. 

The carp is the fish chosen for this festival 
because of its power to fight its way up swift 
streams. It is able to overcome obstacles, too, so is 
considered to be a fitting example for growing 
boys, typifying, as it does, ambition, strength, and 
the will to overcome difficulties in life. 

Girls in Japan have their festival, too, which 





If you want to read more about good times in 


Japan, you will enjoy the book, Taro’s Festival 
Day, by Sanae Kawaguchi, published by Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston, Mass. 





These two carp flying from the pole 
on Festival Day tell everyone there 
are two little boys in this home. 


is the Dolls’ Festival, observed on March 3. On 
that day, dolls are arranged on a red-carpeted 
stand of shelves, one above the other. On the top 
shelf are dolls representing the Emperor and 
Empress, and on lower shelves are dolls dressed 
like court ladies, officials, court musicians, all in 
classic dress. Peach blossoms are arranged in bowls 
on the shelves, adding color to the festival. This is 
a merry time for the girls in the family, who, 
dressed in bright kimonos gather in front of the 


dolls, and share sweets together as they admire 


the dolls. 


Today, May 5 is celebrated all over Japan as 
a national holiday and for 10 years has been 
known as Children's Day. In every home, however, 
both Boys’ Festival and Girls’ Festival are cele- 
brated, too, as they have been for so many years. 

Children are much beloved in Japan, and Chil- 
dren’s Festivals are important celebrations. 





Real lite pictures and story by Chiyoko Horiuchi and 
Hidehiko Shinohara of the Japanese Junior Red Cross. 


This isthe Way 


Do you often wonder what children in Japan 








do all day? What they learn in school? The 
kind of clothes they wear? The games they 
play? What they do in Junior Red Cross? The 


answers to these and other questions are given 


in this picture story from the Oguchidai 





Elementary School, Yokohama, Japan. oo . 
. This is the Japanese character meaning roadway. 


We first eat a good breakfast of rice, bean-paste soup with vegetables or eggs, using chop- 
sticks. Breakfast is a happy family gathering. 





We tell mother goodby before starting for school. 
Japanese children wear western clothes to school. 
The small bag on one girl’s arm carries a pair of 
comfortable shoes, for children in Japan change 
shoes when they go into school buildings. 


We learn arithmetic by using an abacus to add 
and subtract. After much practice, a man can 
figure on an abacus as fast as on an adding 
machine, 


“We test blood in our science 

j ____ class. We like experiments. 
Py ye , = 
cw 
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In social studies, we learn 
about the history and geo- 
graphy of Japan by using 
slides in our class. 


In home economics, boys 
as well as girls learn to 


sew. Someday this boy will 


know how to make a shirt 
for himself! 


Our school is active in 
Junior Red Cross, and our 
teacher here is showing us 
how to tie a sling in our 
first aid class. 





ides singing and 
omposition, the rhythm 
band is a favorite of 
ours. Here we are 
pretending we are an 
orchestra. 


We enjoy broadcasting 
not only news, but 
also songs and plays, 
through microphones in 
each classroom. 


In May 1956, for the 
first time, the Japanese 
JRC filled gift boxes to 
be sent to their friends 
in other countries. Our 
school helped to fill a 
share of the 20,000 
boxes, filled by the 
600,000 members. 








When school is out, we 
have fun playing games 
together. Here two boys 
hold both ends of a rope 
in a tug-of-war. 


Here three girls are making 
cats cradles with pieces of 
string. 


This is a double rope-jump. 
Two boys turn a long rope, 
while another jumps into 
it with a short rope turned 
by himself. Our school is in 
the background. 
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Here girls are playing bean-bags. Three bean bags are thrown 
up into the air, one after the other, while the girls sing a 
counting song. 


Boys are playing “ohajiki,” a kind 
of marbles. Flat glass pebbles are 
scattered on the ground and we J ‘\ 
shoot one to the other with fingers. 


These are the Japanese characters 
meaning Japanese Junior Red Cross. 


In the evening at home, 
boy plays chess with his 
father, while sisters play 
dolls as mother watches. 
This is the happiest time 
in the family. 
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Phis letter of thanks (next page) was sent to Livingston 
L. Blair. National Director of Junior Red Cross and 
Educational Relations. by Dr. Albert Schweitzer for 
the gift of 510,000 sent to his hospital by the American 
Junior Red Cross through the American Red Cross 
Children’s Fund to buy rice for his patients. American 


juniors are proud to have a part in the great work of 


the “Grand Docteur.” 





Wide World Photo 


Dr. Schweitzer 
feeds Tristan, his 
pet pelican, on the 
steps of his home 
in the hospital vil- 
lage he set up at 
Lambaréné, French 
Equatorial Africa. 


_ 


Lambaréne, Gabon 
French Equatorial Africa 


Dear Mr. Blair: 


First of all, I would like to tell you how touched I was by the great gift you sent to 
me from the Junior Red Cross in the United States! I cannot yet realize that the chil- 
dren collected all that money for my work. I imagine that children gave their savings 
and did without things they would like to have had themselves. They spent what they 
earned through the work they did; they asked their parents for money. This sum, raised 
by self-denials has a meaning quite special for me. Please tell this to the children and give 
them my sincere thanks. 


A great part of this money will be used to feed the patients sheltered in my hospital. 
Most of them come from a great distance and cannot bring many provisions with them. 
They come on the paths of the great jungle or in simple dugouts, carved from the 
trunk of a tree, down the river. And they have no means to buy foodstuffs on the spot. 
So we must feed them and the members of their families who have come with them on 
their trip to my hospital. For food we have bananas and manioc which the villages in the 
vicinity plant and come to sell to our hospital. Manioc is a kind of batter that is made 
with the large roots of a special plant (cassava), which is wrapped in leaves, so that the 


end product is a large vegetable sausage. 


But the villages in the area do not produce enough in their fields to meet the demand 
for food in our hospital where we have to feed about 500 mouths every day. I have to 


buy, in addition, rice in large quantities, which is imported from Europe or India. 


We don’t do the cooking for the sick natives. They belong to different tribes, each of 
which has its own way of cooking. So we give them as much as they need to prepare their 
meals, and they do the cooking themselves in iron pots that they put on fires in front of 
their huts. They get the wood in the thick jungle which is all around the hospital. Here 


everyone can go chop wood in the jungle as much as they like. 


I am giving these details on the food of the patients because that may interest the 


children who make sacrifices to help us feed our patients. 


I thank you for all you have done for my hospital. It touches me deeply. With kind 
thoughts, 


Yours devotedly, 












CAMP ZAMA, JAPAN—Color guard carries flags at 
a Japanese-American field day held by American 
JRCers at Sagamihara School for Japanese students 
from Tsuda School. 


C JAPAN, Okinawa, the Philippines, and other 
parts of the Far East, American boys and girls 
go to American schools. They belong to the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross and do things just as they 
did when they lived in the States. They have one 
advantage over “stateside” boys and girls and that 
is the chance they have to get acquainted with 
children in the lands where they are living. They 
can learn firsthand about their customs and their 
way of living. 

From a school correspondence album, made by 
JRCers in Sagamihara School, Camp Zama, Japan, 
and sent to John Marshall Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, comes this description of 
their school: 


“Our school is on an Army post called Camp 
Zama, which is 40 miles from Tokyo, one of the 
largest cities in the world. Our fathers are all con- 


nected with the American government and most 
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Pictured on these pages are some 
American boys and girls who attend 
school in the Far East. Through 
Junior Red Cross activities they are 
becoming better acquainted with 
children and customs of other 


countries. 


U. S. Army Photo 


are members of the Army, Navy, or Marines. Our 
mothers and we go with our fathers wherever 
they are sent and stay a few years in each place. 
Most of us stay 2 or 3 years in Japan and live in 
American houses built for us on the various Army 
posts. Our teachers come from the United States 
just to teach us. 

“We have an active Junior Red Cross in our 
school which has done things for men in our 
nearby hospital, filled gift boxes, and done other 
things for people less fortunate than we are—just 
as you do in your schools in the United States. Our 
school is like other American schools and yet 
different, with real stress on the international 
relations part of the Junior Red Cross program. 
Because we are an American school in a foreign 
country we have only a short way to go to discover 
a very different culture and through the school 
and Junior Red Cross we get to know it better.” 


American Schools. 


| 
| 
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OKINAWA—Boys receive gifts from Susan 
Kracht of Awase School during a party given 
by the Awase JRC for Okinawan children. 


JAPAN—Japanese tea ceremony is performed 
for American boys and girls at Sagamihara 


school for dependents, Camp Zama. 
U. S. Army photo 








ARC photo by Betty Burleigh 
PHILIPPINES—Patty Allen (left) dances 
“Filipino Coconut Can-Can” at a JRC 
party at the U. S. dependent school at 
Clark Air Force Base. Her partner is 
Lucille Fields, U. S. citizen of Philippine 
ancestry. 








U. S. Army photo 


TOKYO, JAPAN—JRCers Dawn Matsumoto 
and Allan Gibson of Yoyogi School make 


favors for hospitalized servicemen. 
ARC photo by Betty Burleigh 














Sacred deer in the park at Nara, Japan. 


CATS, CRICKETS, CREATURES 


HE JAPANESE love animals. This love is best 

shown in the story about a cat that was 
killed in repaying a kindness. Every day the cat 
received a piece of fish from a fish-dealer. When 
the man became ill, the cat stole some gold 
pieces, and brought them in its mouth to the man 
who had fed it. The cat was killed because it was 
a thief. However, the man to whom it had brought 
the gold, placed its body in a tomb. And on the 
tombstone he carved an inscription about the cat’s 
goodness and virtue. 

Another way in which the Japanese show their 
love of animals is by festivals. One of these is 
known as the ‘Insect Singing Festival.’’ This affair 
is usually held on evenings toward the end of 
August and on evenings in September. Some fes- 
tivals are held in the area of a shrine or temple. 
Others take place in public parks. Or they may be 
in a private garden. But these festivals are always 
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OF JAPAN 


By Will Barker, author and naturalist 


held when the “‘seven grasses of autumn’”’ are in 
full bloom. At this time of the year the chirpings 
of the insects are thought by the Japanese to be 
sharper and clearer. 

Old and young alike gather at a chosen spot 
during festival time. Each person carries an insect 
in a little cage. Some cages are made of highly 
polished, split bamboo, and cost as much as 185 
yen. (About 50 cents in our money.) Then the 
ceremony known as “Freeing the Insects’ takes 
place. The cage doors are opened, and the insects 
are let out. Once the tiny captives have escaped, all 
the people gather together to wait for them to sing. 

There are more than a dozen different kinds of 
singing insects. One of the smallest is the grass- 
lark, or the Kusahibari. This wee creature sings in 
the key of G. That is one octave higher than high- 
est G on your piano. The song of the grass-lark is 
clear, but harsh. The pine-insect, or the Matsu- 








wh ih a i ilies i oem en 
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mushi to use the Japanese name for this performer, 
sings in the keys of E and F. The bell-insect makes 
a sound similar to the tones of a soft bell. One of 
the crickets sings with a trill, but at a much slower 
tempo than the others. 

Although most insect-singers perform only at 
night, there is one which can be heard during the 
day. This is the long-horned grasshopper, whose 
Japanese name is Kérigirisu. 

Birds, too, have their place in the affections of 
the Japanese. One of Japan’s natural history at- 
tractions is the ‘“House of Sparrows” in Kyoto. 

How the house got its name goes back more 
than 200 years. One day in 1727 the owner of the 
house, Mr. Kagimoto, noticed a pair of sparrows 
in his garden. These birds were tree sparrows. 
They are much like English sparrows, and in Japan 
they are called Suzume-No-Y ado. 

As the old story goes, Mr. Kagimoto fed the 
sparrows, then they flew away. But the next day 
the birds returned. Mr. Kagimoto fed them again. 
Soon the sparrows were coming every day. Finally 
they moved right into Mr. Kagimoto’s house. They 
built a nest on the back of a picture frame and 
raised a family. In time the younger birds nested 
and raised families in Mr. Kagimoto’s house. Soon 
the place was full of sparrows. But there were also 
rats around. And many of the sparrows were killed 
by the rats. 


A man who loved birds 


To save the sparrows, Mr. Kagimoto bought 
some gourds. He bored holes in these dried, color- 
ful fruits. Then he hung the gourds from the 
ceiling and from the eaves of his house. The spar- 
rows used the gourds and were saved from the rats. 


After his death, the descendants of Mr. Kagi- 
moto continued to provide food and shelter for 
the sparrows. Other people, too, supplied gourds. 
And many of these gift bird houses have carved 
on them the names of the people who gave them. 
If you ever visit Japan you will be able to see the 
“House. of Sparrows” for it still stands—a tribute 


to the memory of the man who loved and protected 
birds. 












































Perhaps along the Atlantic or Pacific coasts of 
North America, you have seen the large aquatic 
bird known as the cormorant. These large, dark 
birds, with long bills, green eyes, and webbed feet, 
are good fishermen. They catch their prey under 
water by swimming after it. In Japan the species of 
cormorant there is put to a special use. 


Feathered fishers 


Although this bird is more often found along 
the seashore than on fresh water, many of these 
feathered fishers seek their prey at the mouths of 
Japan’s short, swift streams. In fast-moving water, 
the cormorant catches the black-backed ayz. This 
is a wide-mouthed fish that grows to a length of 


(Continued) 


Fishing with cormorants on Nagara River at Gifu, 
Japan, is pictured above. In the background are 
fishing boats and a sightseeing boat, while in the 
foreground a fisherman is pulling a cormorant into 
the boat by a cord he controls with his hands. 
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Japan’s earliest inhabitants, the “vanishing 
Ainu,” worshipped the bear. Today the few 
hundred Ainu still in existence live in the 
northern island of Hokkaido—as do the 
native bears. The one pictured is a tame 
Hokkaido bear near Lake Akan. 


three or four inches. Some people believe that ayz 
means “small white fish.” Others think that ayu 
means “coming down,” because the fish comes 
down the river in which it was born, to the sea. 
But whatever the meaning of its name, the ayz is 
caught by the cormorant, whose ability to catch 
fish under water makes this bird a ‘‘rod, reel, and 
line” for the Japanese fisherman. 

Fishing with cormorants now can be seen on the 
Nagara River at Gifu on nights when there is no 
moon. Two fishermen set out in a boat. The boat 
is lighted by big baskets of fire on the prow. The 
head fisherman generally has 12 cormorants. His 
assistant has 8 or 10. The birds are controlled by 
cords held in the fisherman’s hand. And each bird 
wears a collar tight enough to prevent the swal- 
lowing of the fish it catches. 

The birds are put over the side of the boat. They 
swim first this way and then that after the ayws. 
From time to time the fishermen pull the birds to 
the prow of the boat. When they are within reach, 
the fishermen take the ayus from the mouths of 
the cormorants, and set the birds to fishing again. 


The great white bird 


Like North America, Japan has a member of 
the heron family. A large wading bird, the heron 
has a long sharp bill, a long neck, long legs, and 
soft drooping white plumage. In June or July of 
each year herons gather by the thousands near the 
village of Noda, which is not far from Tokyo. 
According to history the herons began to come to 
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Noda during the era of Kyoho, about 1716 to 
1735. Shoguns, or military rulers of those days, 
who made pilgrimages to the shrines of Nikko, 
always stopped at Noda. Here these men gazed in 
wonder at the thousands of birds roosting in the 
trees. In 1921 a preserve of about 70 acres (in 
Japanese 28 cho) was set aside for the herons. 
This spot was established to provide a safe breed- 
ing place so that the people will always be able to 
see this summer spectacle of great white birds. 

Another of Japan’s birds is the oki, or crested 
ibis. Although the feathers of this bird are mostly 
grayish-white, the wings and tail feathers have a 
rosy hue. When it is flying the ibis looks pink, or 
toki as the Japanese would say. Hence the Japanese 
name for this bird. The tok was put under special 
protection by the Imperial government in Decem- 
ber 1934. This measure was to prevent the bird 
from becoming extinct. 


One of Japan’s mammals—animals that nurse 
their young—is the deer. The Japanese member of 
the deer family is known as the Sika deer, which 
has a shiny, chestnut coat. White spots, longer 
than they are wide, dot the coat in summer. But in 
winter the coat becomes dark brown and the spots 
almost disappear. When the antlers of the buck 
are soft—a stage known as “in velvet’’—they are 
chestnut red with black tips. On a visit to Japan 
these deer are easily seen. Thousands of these deer 
are friendly and tame in a park at Nara—the first 
permanent capital of Japan. 

Another of the wild animals on these islands is 
the white-whiskered pig. Although this animal is 


who passes through the groves with stones and 
pine cones. So a visitor has to watch out if he goes 
to a woodsy area of Japan. 


World’s largest salamander 


Frequently we think of Japan as being a country 
of miniatures, due to their beautiful dwarf trees. 
But this is not necessarily so in the animal king- 
dom. Japan has the world’s largest known sala- 
mander. This creature is related to the salamanders 
which are found in the eastern United States. But 
none of these American salamanders reach the size 
of the one in Japan. Known in Japanese as Han- 
zaki, meaning “half-torn,” because if the tail or 
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The famed tame deer of Nara, Japan, are the delight of children 
and tourists. They have been protected as sacred for so many 
generations that they are completely fearless of humans, and 
will eat like pets from any offering hands. Nara was the first 
permanent capital of Japan over 1,000 years ago. 


odd-looking, it is not nearly as peculiar in appear- 
ance as the masked pig, a domestic animal. Dar- 
win, the great naturalist, said the masked pig has 
“an extraordinary appearance.” Black in color, 
with white feet, the masked pig has a deeply fur- 
rowed face with thick folds of skin hanging about 
the shoulders and rump. 

In the pine groves of Japan live macaques. 
These are monkey-like animals which resemble 
baboons. They have the habit of pelting anyone 


legs of the salamander are cut off, the animal 
continues to live and grows a new tail or leg. This 
salamander grows to a length of 6 feet. 

There are many other wild and domestic an- 
imals in Japan, including the sea creatures. Among 
the fishes in the waters around Japan are the 
yellow-fin tuna, the swordfish, and the striped 
marlin. Such fishes are too large to be caught by 
any cormorant—no matter how good a fisherman 
this web-footed bird might be. (END) 
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USCAR photo 
VIETNAM—Three little girls put their heads together OKINAWA—Pupils receive gifts presented by chil- 


over contents of a gift box from American friends. dren attending American dependent schools. 


In the Far Pacific 


AJRC gift boxes bring joy to children in faraway places. A total of 117,000 boxes 
were sent during the school year 1956-57 to Burma, Philippines, Indonesia, Japan, 
Thailand, Korea, and Vietnam. School children in the Trust Territories of the Pacific 


Islands also received 2,500 boxes. 


THAILAND—Thai Junior Red Crossers in Bang- 
kok welcome gift boxes from the AJRC. 






KOREA—Girls at Gun Wha Chunyng Nyaang 
Primary School in Seoul receive gifts presented 
by JRC member of Seoul Technical Hish 
School on behalf of the AJRC. > 








Japanese writer, whose books, Crow Boy and The Village Tree, 


are stories about Japan you may want to read, too. 


Momo, the name of the 
girl in this story written 
in Japanese at the left, 
means peach. 





QMO IS THE NAME of a Japanese American 
M girl who lives in New York City. The 
sound Momo means peach in Japan where her 
parents came from. The peach flowers in Japan, 
like forsythia which announces the spring in this 
country, are the symbol of spring’s visit and cele- 
bration of the girls all over the country. 


Momo had not recognized whether she was 


This story and drawings are by Taro Yashima, well-known 


a 


a boy or girl until she was 3 years old, being in 


the boys’ clothes hand-me-downs given by her 
parents’ friends. To explain this in another way, 
until the presents were given Momo on her third 
birthday, she herself had not cared she was a girl 
or a boy. 

Presents were, an umbrella of deep blue cloth 
and pink rainboots which matched to the handle 
color. As Momo went to the bed with excitement 
which she had never had, she ran around the bed 
looking at the presents. And when she saw them 
again in the morning, she whispered to herself— 
Gee, these are mine. You see, I’m a girl. 


But, it was yet middle of Indian Summer and 
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UMBRELLA 


CONTINUED 


too early for the autumn rain. Every coming morn- 
ing, green, red, and gray buildings which had 
bakery, cigar shop, groceries, and antique shop on 
the ground floor, were reflecting blinding lights of 
the sun. How many times Momo had asked her 
mother who used to take her to the nearby nursery 
school on the way to her job—When do we have 
rain? Mother’s answer was always the same— 
Wait, wait, you will have one if you are good. 

Specially that morning, blinding sunshine was 
reaching over the table in the kitchen. Momo, with 
mad feeling that although she is good, rain never 
falls, was watching the dancing lights in the milk 
glass. Then, strange enough, her body jumped up 
with an unexpected thought—That’s right! I need 
umbrella to protect my eyes from the sunshine! 
But, this splendid idea was laughed at, without 
reason, by her parents and big brother. 

Next morning, the forest of antenna could be 
seen under the gray sky though rain was not fall- 
ing. So, Momo, being unhappy more than ever, 
was looking down on the cobbled street raising the 
morning sounds. On the pavement, grownups were 
walking with great strides and everyone who came 
to the signal stop at the corner would hang on to 
their hats and skirts. Then again, strange enough, 
her body jumped up with an unexpected thought 
—That’s right! Dust bothers my eyes! I must have 
the umbrella today! But this splendid idea was 
again laughed at by the grownups and big brother 
even teased her saying—You are quite a character. 
Momo thought grownups are unreasonable. 

It was countless days later it really rained. As 
Momo had lost the habit sometime ago to look at 
the weather through the windows as soon as she 
woke up by lifting up her head, she was shaken up 
by her mother—Look, look, rain! rain! long 
awaited rain! Sure enough red flag of pigeon 
house cottage in the antenna forest was drenched 
on the pole. Momo rushed herself so much, so she 
did not wash her face and wore the boots without 
socks. 
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When Momo and her brother opened the door 
downstairs, the outside was full of moisture and 
very different sounds from the usual day. Pave- 
ment was brand new color, and doodling which 
Momo and Willie of the dry goods store made 
last evening had disappeared, and the raindrops 
were dancing all over like tiny little people. Momo 
walked whispering to herself—I’m not a child, I 
have to walk straight like a grownup lady. Above 
her head, rain made a wonderful sound she never 
had heard. 


Pon Polo, Bon Bon 

Pon Polo, Bon Bon 

Pala Pala, Bon Bon 

Pala Pala, Bon Bon 

Bolo Bolo Bolo Bolo Bolo, Bon Bon 
Bala Bala Bala Bala Bala, Bon Bon 


That day rain never stopped all day long. Momo 
noticed it throughout the time of the story hour, 
playing blocks, playing house, and digging in the 
sand box. So that, when her father who finished 
his work at home, came to get her, Momo rushed 
out holding umbrella so importantly, although she 
usually forgets things like mittens or kerchiefs. 

When Momo and her father opened the door 
downstairs, the outside was full of noisy and very 
different sounds from the usual day. Momo walked 
whispering to herself—I’m not a child, I have to 
walk straight like a grownup lady. Above her 
head, rain made a wonderful sound she never had 
heard. 


Pon Polo, Bon Bon 

Pon Polo, Bon Bon 

Pala Pala, Bon Bon 

Pala Pala, Bon Bon 

Bolo Bolo Bolo Bolo Bolo, Bon Bon 
Bala Bala Bala Bala Bala, Bon Bon 


Momo is now 8 years old and does not remem- 
ber this story at all. As a matter of fact, this day 
was not only that she used an umbrella first time 
in her life, but also this was the day that she 
walked alone without holding anyone’s hands for 
the first time in her life. 
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YOUR FRIEND / “AY 


We fishes are smart— 







You can be smart, too! 


Illustrated by 


By JEAN NOWAK John Donaldson 





We dive only in deep water We never swim when tired 
free from obstacles. or right after eating. 


















BEEHIVE IN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Boys and girls in special schools for the handi- 
capped as well as in the regular schools of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are active members of Junior Red 
Cross. They like to remember those in hospitals 
and institutions with holiday favors, afghans, 
cookies, and scrapbooks. They also make soft 
toys and fill gift boxes for children in other coun- 


tries. Pictured here are some of the busy bees in 
Schools 58 and 84 of Buffalo. 


Filling gift boxes for boys and girls in other coun- 
tries is a favorite JRC activity. 


We make holiday favors for Junior Red Cross. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





We paste scrapbooks for Buffalo State Hospital. 


For Mother’s Day we make paper carnations for St. 
Francis Home for the Aged. 


<THE SKY TO THE WORLD ~ 
CROSS SONG i. 


Words by Music by 
K.Sugie a Hashimots 





So - ra wa se-ka-i e tsu-zu-i-te-ru 
Ha - ta wa, J. —_ ji F 











90 — ra wa se-ka-i da-i-te-i- ru 
Ha —ta wa Rega-yorka ¢ a-i no ha-ta 








Go- -ra-n - -yo ——~ a 
) oh 


-_ — ra t ga bo-ku-ra no wa-ta-shirra no ae ko-—ro yo 
Ha— ta ga bo-ku-ra no wa-ta shi-ra no shi-ru—shi yo 
ed 





Ko-ko-ro yo Ko-do-mo Se-ki-ju — 
Dhi-ru-shi yo Ko-do-mo Se-ki-ju — 


Meaning: 


The sky continues to the world. 

The sky embraces the world. 

Hello, look at that sky! 

The sky is our heart, 

The heart of the Junior Red Cross. 


That is the flag of the Red Cross. 
That is the flag of humane love. 
Look at the flag! 

The flag is our symbol, 

The symbol of our Junior Red Cross. 


Illustrated by JoF. Irwin 





